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Notes. 


PROPOSALS FOR BUILDING AN 


AMPHITHEATRE IN LONDON, 1620. 


‘Tuts elaborate scheme for building an Amphi- 

theatre in London, where all kinds of public 
entertainments could be held, seems to have 
been dropped when the King withdrew his 
consent from the first proposals. The 
following papers on the subject are to be 
found in the Bodleian Library, Tanner 
MS. 89, pp. 50-58. 

Of the musicians named, Mr. Bird, of 
course, is the great William Byrd. Mr. 
Alphonso is the younger Alphonso Ferra- 
bosco, who supplied the music for some of 
Ben Jonson’s masques, and was the most 
eminent viol-player of his time. Mr. Inno- 
cent Lanneir was one of a family of musi- 
cians; his name appears among the royal 
“Musicians for the Flutes”? from March, 
1592/3, till his death in 1625. Mr. Johnson 





was Robert Johnson, a famous lute-player, 
who was also one of the King’s Musicians: 
he is best known as a writer of music for the 
theatre. 

Cornelius the Dutchman, who is also men- 
tioned, was Cornelius Drebbel, a native of 
Alkmaar, who lived in England, and was 
best known to his contemporaries as the 
constructor of a “‘ Perpetual Motion ”’ which 
was one of the sights of London. He is 
chiefly interesting now as having tried his 
hand at many of the inventions which have 
only been made effective in the present 
age—from submarines to incubators and 
** Virginals which played of themselves.” 
See the ‘D.N.B.’ and Rye’s ‘ England as 
seen by Foreigners,’ pp. 61 and 232. 


I, 
Pace 50. 


The Exercise of many Heroick and Maiestick 
Recreations at his Maties Amphitheator. 


In primis Tragedies, Comedies and Histories 
Acted both in Latine and English, full of high 
State and Royall Representments wt® many 
variable and delightfull properties, wt® Showes of 
Great Horse, and riche Caparisons, gracefully 
prepared to Entertaine fforaigne Princes, and 
to giue content to the most Noble and Worthyest 
of his Mates Admired and happie Kingdomes. 

There shall be Showne the manner of Sea Fights 
wth the resemblance of Shipps and Gallies in very 
Exquisite and Singuler order, worthy the veiw of 
the most Noble and Generous beholders. 

There shalbe Showne the true vse of all manner 
of Armes, and Weapons for F'oote faire and richly 
Armed w*" Pike, Partizan, Holbert, Sword, Rapier, 
Muskett, Pistoll, or any other vsuall or necessarie 
Armes whatsoeuer. 

There shall allso be demonstrated, many Excel- 
lent & Ingenious Experiences belonging to a 
Campe, Seidge, or Garison wt the Manly order 
and Posture of a Souldier. 

There will be allso, for delight and Recreation, 
Musick of all sortes, Winde-Instruments, high 
and Lowe, string Instruments, Voices the best 
this Kingdome, or any other Nation can aford. 

Masques of very Exquisite and Curious Inuen- 
tions, w the best Daunces that can be, Mum- 
meries allso;and Moriskoes. 

Curious Prospectiues in this Kingdome, vn- 
vsuall, of Singuler varietie, and high Invention, 
all possible Exercises of the Olympiades, as 
Wrestling in Oyled Skynnes for gold and Siluer 
Collers, wt* other Inferiour prizes, Wrestling two 
or three against one, Running, Jumping, Vauteing, 
Tumbling, Daunceing on the Ropes, Gladiato™ 
in equall and vnequall Combate two or ‘three 
against one, to approue the _ singularitie of 
Weapons w*® the true and rightfull vse of them. 

Strange and vnvsuall Padgeants w* very admir- 
able and rare Inuentions, never as yet brought 
forth to any Speculac’on in theise parts of the 
World, wt all manner of Pleasures that may 
either delight the Eare, or content y® Eye in 
them. 
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There shall be seene the liuely Figures & 
pleasant demonstrations of y® Driades, theire 
Pastimes, Natures, quallities, and prime deriua- 
tions. 

The nymble Naides in their proper Natures, 
and delightfuil pleasures, in and about y* Springes, 
Fountaines, and Waters. 

Nocturnalis of vnexpressable Figures ; Visions, 
and Apparitions, Figureing deepe Melancholly 
and vnvsuall Representations. 

Pastimes vsed in Spayne, called Joco del Tauro 
and Joco del Cano. 

All manner of Fightings of Wilde Beasts what- 
soeuer can be procured for Pastime, Recreation 
and Veiwe. Besides an Infinite nomber of vn- 
expressed p’perties of Singuler Order & composure. 


PaGceE 82. 


Meanes to accomadate all the expressed properties 
are these. 


At all Tymes when Wee shall stand in need of 
FFortie or FFiftie Great Horse to ornifie with 
high State the Sceane, Historie or Subiect, A 
Gentleman his Mate’ Seruant and Commaunder 
in his Highnes Stables will be readie for vs. 

Wee haue allso a Captaine of Foote and his 
Office™ of Excellent Experience, and direction, 
readie at all Tymes. 

Cornelius the Dutchman the most admired man 
of Christendome for singuler Inuention and Arte 
w*) diuerse others of our Nation, that will vnder- 
take for our Sea Fights, Prospectiues, Nocturnalls, 
Driades, Naides, Fire, and Water-workes. 

F'For Masques and all other P’perties belonging 
to them, Wee are allreadie Prepared wt* Admir- 
able Dauncers. 

ffor our seuerall kindes of Musick, Mr. Alphonso, 
Mr. Innocent Laneire, Mr. Bird, Mr. Johnson, 
and others great M™ in Musick. 

Gladiators and Sword-Men good & sufficient 
store you all knowe. 

FFor all Exercises of the Olympiades (being 
practized) no Nation is better to P’forme them, 
for high Courage Actiuitie and Strength. 

FFor Latine Playes, the helpe of both the 
Vniuersities, when ‘tyme shall require for the 
Entertainement of Princes, or any Embassadours 
from foraigne Nations. 

The English Actors you knowe sufficiently. 
CONSIDERAC’ONS for the Wndertakers, and all 
Patentees. 


1. What chardge may buyld the said Amphy- 
theator and how soone. 

2. How, and by what sufficient, and Excellent 
Men, all seuerall properties may be fitted, and 
made Gracefull according to the former Expres- 
sions, and to continew the concourse of People, 
by w* money may be still comeing in. 

3. As reasonable as may be coniectured What 
profitt may arise to the vndertakers to give them 
satisfaction. 

Jt is concluded by diuerse and Judicious 
Artizans that haue conferred, and long consulted 
herein, that ten or Eleauen thousand pounds in 
Bancke may buyld y*® said Amphytheator stronge 
and faire, and that it is necessarie to haue two 
thousand pounds in Bancke when the House is 
buylt to furnish all properties Gracefull therevnto 
belonging. 





Wee are alreadie preparel w* all Men of Excel- 
lencie for the Wndertakeing of each seuerall 
P’pertie whatsoeuer. 

While the House is in buylding, all Playes and 
properties may be prepared that there be no 
Tyme lost, for it is the most pretious thing that. 
belongeth therevnto. 

It is desired that all those Gentlemen that 
resolue to be Vndertake™ in this Busienes may 
aduise w* the best, and most Learned Councell 
they can, for the best Assureance of all their 
portions, Shares, and Rates. 

Whereas it maybe Imagined the chardge wilbe 
great, to accomodate and furnish these Showes ; 
But they will, or may be made continew many 
yeares after for Exchange of Sceanes, and Sub- 
iects, being well ordered and preserued in the 
Wardropp, And thereby saue a great quantitie of 
Money. 

There is no Laudable Way or course that can 
deliuer vnto the Vndertakers, so easie, so great 
and so certaine a gaine as this doth offer. It is: 
therefore requisite to hasten theire Accordance 
and Contracts the sooner. For halfe a Yeare 
Tyme will proue to be the losse of as much money 
as will buyld the whole House, Which materiall 
Pointe, I could wishe that euery Vndertaker 
would well consider of. G. EL P. A. 


(T'o be continued.) 





CHRISTMAS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from 11 S. viii. 483.) 


1852. A Holiday Book for Christmas and the 
New Year, embracing Legends, Tales, Poetry, 
Music, Sketches of Manners and Customs, Games. 
and Sports, &c. 

1859. Christmas Decoration of Churches.... 


By the Rey. E. L. Cutts.—See 7 S. iv. 503. Date 
now given. 
1865. A Notice of the Custom of “‘ Haxey 


Hood,” in the Isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire. 

By John Brown.—The Reliquary, v. 170-71. 
1868. Christmas.—Baptist Magazine, lx. 769- 
5) 


772. 

1879. The Mistletoe - Bough: its Natural 
History, Economy, and Uses. By Prof. J. Buck- 
man.—Reprinted from The Veterinarian, March 
and April, 1879. Pp. 20. 

1881. Weihnachten in deutscher Dichtung. 
Von A. Freybe. Pp. 243. 

1881. Royal Christmases. The Antiquary, iii. 
40, 87.—Customs relating to New Year’s Day. 
Id., p. 247.—Some Archaic Customs at Christmas 


Time. By G. L. Gomme. Id., iv. 243-5. 

1882. New Year Customs. By the _ Rev. 
Walter Gregor.—The Antiquary, v. 1-6. [Letter 
by C. S. Wake.] Jd., 183. 

1883. Weihnacht in Wort und Bild. Von 
E. Foerster. Pp. 55. 

1884. Cornish Christmas Customs. By W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma.—The Antiquary, ix. 94. 

1885. Christmas in Other Countries. Cham- 


bers’s Journal, December, pp. 801—4.—Christmas 
Fare. Id., pp. 817-19. : 
1886. First-Foot [in Lincolnshire].—The Anti- 
quary, xiv. 85-6. See also p. 12. 
1888. The Christmas Pantomime. By G. 
Laurence Gomme.—The Antiquary, xvii. 6-10. 
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a ela Weihnachten. Von F. Ort- 
p- 

1893. Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Weihnachtsspiele. Von W. Koeppen. Pp. 132. 

1893. Die Geschichte der deutschen Weih- 
nacht. Von A. Tille. Pp. 355. 

1901. Christmas Fish Pies.—The Antiquary, 
xxxvii. 376-7. 

1901. Christmas in France, By Th. Bentzon. 
— Century, \xiii. 170-77. 


1892. 
wein. 


1902. Weihnachten in Kirche, Kunst, und 
Volksleben. Von G. Rietschel. 
1905. Children’s Christmas Amusements. By 


Edward H. Cooper.—Nineteenth Century, January, 
PP. 78-88. : 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide. By 
‘EL Garvie.—Conlemporary Review, 1xxxix. 
814 —21. 
1912. Christmas in Ritual and Tradition. By 
A. Miles.—Reviewed by R. R. Marett, Folk- 
Lore, xxiii. 504-6. 


1913. Christmas Thoughts. By J. H. Ber- 
nard. Pp. 100. 
1913 Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore. By 


Elizabeth Mary Wright. [Customs connected 
with the New Year and Twelfth Day, pp. 283-6 ; 
Christmas, pp. 302-4. 

1913. Christmas ina _——— Seen’ House. 
—Country Life, 20 Dec., pp. 879 


1913. Christmas Ouse -—Giete Own Paper, 
December. 
1913. [Christmas Customs in Sweden.] The 


Globe, 24 Dec.—The Soul of Christmas. Id. 

1913. Christmas. The Guardian, 23 Dec.— 
Christmas Customs New and Old. . Jd. 

1913. Old Christmas Legends. 
—Pall Mall Magazine, December. 

1913. Christmas Eve at Bethlehem.—The 
Queen, 20 Dec., p. 1151. 

1913. Christmas. —Saturday Review, 27 Dec., 
pp. 801-3. 
1913. 
1327.—The Sphere Christmas Number. 

viii. 479, 

1913. Christmas Eve. Pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis. By Robert Bridges.—Christmas Eve. 
The Times, 24 ‘Dec. —The Miracle of Christmas. 
Id., 26 Dec.—‘ Christmas Eve.’ The Laureate’s 
medieval poem. Some explanatory notes. By 
Prof. I. Gollancz, Litt.D.—Carols. Words as | 
Tunes. Id., 27 Dec.—‘ The Feast of Lights.’ 
Some Christmas Survivals. Jd., 29 Dec. 

1914. Ancient English Christmas Carols.— 
See 11 S. ii. 502 for first edition. Cheaper issue. 

1914. A Gloucestershire Mumming Play. A 
Popular Survival.—The Times, 3 Jan. 

1914. Christmas in Rome. By Dr. Giovanni 
Piol.—Contemporary Review, January. 

1914. A Corner of the Cotswolds. By M. 
Sturge Gretton. Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle 
Play [from ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5 S. ii. 503-5], pp. 217-21. 

1914. County Folk-Lore. No. VII. Printed 
Extracts. Examples of Printed Folk-Lore con- 
cerning Fife. [Yule, Hogmanay, New Year, 
Handsel Monday, pp. 140-51.]—Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, vol. Ixxi. 

1914. Christmas Carols. By Edmondstoune 
Duncan.— Musical Times, December, pp. 687-91. 


ROLAND AUSTIN. 


By A. Watts. 


Christmas at St. Albans Abbey, A.D. 
See 118. 


Gloucester. 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 
(See ante, pp. 441, 462.) 


6. ““ WONDERFUL PREDICTIONS. 
SALTMARSH.”’ 


THIS is universally attributed to Saltmarsh, 
and is given among his works in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
The tract is the greatest nonsense, and quite: 
unworthy of a writer of Saltmarsh’s calibre.. 
The full title runs as follows :— 


‘* Wonderful predictions declared in a message, 
as from the Lord, to his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and the Councell of his Army. By John 
Saltmarsh, preacher of the Gospell. His severall 
speeches and the manner of his death. Dec. 29, 
1647. [Saltmarsh died on 11 Dec., and was 
buried on the 15th.] This narrative, concerning 
Mr. Saltmarsh hath been sent tothe Army and 
there perused and made perfect, to be printed 
and published for the Kingdomes satisfaction, 
Imprimatur Gilbert Mabbot. Printed at London 
by Robert Ibbitson, in Smithfield, neere the 
Queens Head Tavern. 1648. 

Mabbott, licenser of the Press and (at the 
time) a Leveller, was just as dishonest a 
rascal as Walker himself, and his certificate 
is worthless. The tract had a political 
motive. Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 19, 
for 1-8 Jan., 1648, written by Martin Parker, 
says of this tract on p. 112 :— 

“* What a damnable piece of impostorisme that 
matchlesse piece of compounded roguery, Walker, 
hath put forth concerning that deceiver Saltmarsh. 
I protest, since I understood letters, I never heard 
nor read the like, wherein the juggler acts his 
deceptions to the life and wholly blinds the eyes of 
the ignorant. Yet, sirrah, though there is craft 
in your dawbing, all your cunning cannot conceal 
it from the intellectual eye, the conviction of two 
passages is sufficient for all the rest,” &c. 

Parker then goes on to point out contra- 
dictions and discrepancies in the narrative 
at some length. 


By JouHn 


7. “Tae Broupy ALMANACK [for 1648]. 
By JoHN Booker.” 


This doctment (which is fairly common) 
is always catalogued to John Booker, the 
Parliament’s chief astrologer, after Lilly. 
The contents of the title-page run :— 

“The Bloudy Almanack. For this present 
Jubilee. To which England is directed, to fore- 
know what shall come to passe, by that famous 
astrologer, Mr. John Booker. Being a perfect 
abstract of the prophecies proved out of Scripture. 
by the nobke Napier, Lord of Marchistown in 
Scotland. And a mysterious monethly observa- 
tion for this present yeere ensuing, 1648.” 


Two woodcuts, side by side, follow. The 
first devicts Rome and London, with the 
legends, at the top, side, and bottom, of 
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“* Strange wonders in the Ayre,” “ Papists 
and Blasphemers flying,’ and ‘‘ The plenty 
of trade in London.’”’ The second deserves 
attention, depicting as it does a delinquent 
kneeling at the bar before the Speaker and 
the House of Commons, with the legends, at 
the top, side, and bottom respectively, of 
“His Majesties return to the Parliament,” 
“The joy and peace of the people,” and 
“The execution of Justice.’’ (It should be 
remembered that this appeared at the end 
of 1647, and that the King was not beheaded 
until 30 Jan., 1649.) The rest of the title- 
page runs :— 

‘** Licensed and entred into the Hall [Stationers’] 
book and published according to order [?]._ Lon- 
don. Printed by John Clowes [who occasionally 
‘printed for Ibbitson]. 1647.” , 


Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 17, for 
18-25 Dec., 1647, commences by the follow- 
ing attack upon Walker :— 


*¢ Stop the bell weather, the rest will acquiesce, 
So Walker brayes, just like an asse, no lesse. 


**T had thought that I had beat some wit into 
his loggerhead long since, there is not a drivelling 
fool in the city but is ashamed tosee how he does 
spawle [?] and beslaver the face of his last weeks 
Occurrences with incomparable nonsense ; but the 
fool is turn’d Ass-strologer. Who did think 
that his clipt wings would ever carry him so high, 
or that he durst to thrust forth his snout without 
a —— imprimatur hanging at it. Certainly the 
Saffron Saint [Walker was red-haired] hath 
dreamed of late, or else had some of Saltmarsh 
his visions. The beguiled multitude may think 
so, but I will unravel his knavery. He hath 
-counterfeited Mr. Bookers name, under the false 
title of a ‘ Bloody Almanack,’ only to fasten his 
own brainlesse fopperies upon him, either to gain 
acceptance or to make him odious. But who- 
soever reades and knows the ingenuity of that 
Hobby horse cannot but conclude him a scholar 
brought up at Banks, his school. He shows such 
conceits and prancing in Divinity that not a line 
but is the lawfully begotten character of this 
Assinego. And if a word worthy of observation 
he dare not denie but it is feloniously stolen out of 
the treasures of old Brightman [the commentator 
on the Apocalypse} or other reverend authors. 
Somewhat it was that he walked this week [in 
Perfect Occurrences] with his page, Mabbott 
{the licenser, whose name was added to the news- 
book] at his heeles, in his old thredbare mundition, 
sirnamed ‘ Harruney.’ But although he keeps 
this as a string to his bow, it may break (as well as 
his credit) at last. Well, Harry, when all is done 
I see thou wilt be a knave, doe what I can.” 


Martin Parker is best known as _ the 
author of the famous old ballad ‘‘ When the 
King comes home in peace again,’’ now re- 
‘membered by its latest title of ‘‘ When the 
King enjoys his own again.”” The former 
version is to be found among the Rox- 
burghe ballads at the British Museum, and 
consists of twelve stanzas, which are quite 





different from the later edition, best known 
to modern readers through Joseph Ritson’s 
reprint in ‘Ancient Songs and _ Ballads.’ 
This last edition can now, from the quota- 
tions I have given above, be definitely 
stated to have appeared in 1648, for the 
fifth stanza in the reprint is not to be found 
in the Roxburghe version (probably of 1643 
or 1644), and runs as follows :— 

Did Walker no predictions lack 

In Hammond’s Bloody Almanack 

Foretelling things that would ensue 

That all proves right if lies be true. 

But why should not he the pillory foresee 

Wherein poor Toby once was ta’en, 

And also foreknow to the gallows he must go 

When the King enjoys his own again. 
Hammond was the name of the Parlia- 
mentary colonel at the time detaining the 
King as a prisoner at Carisbrook. 'There 
has been a great deal of erroneous comment 
upon “Toby”: Sir Walter Scott thought 
it was Walker’s Christian name. It simply 
refers to John Taylor’s burlesque sermon 
by Walker on ‘“Tobies dogges_tayle,”’ 
printed in 1642, after he had been pilloried 
for “ ‘fo your tents, O Israel.” 

J. B. Witttams. 


(To be continued.) 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442.) 


1795. “‘The Deserted Daughter: a comedy, as it 
is acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 
London: Printed for G. G. and J. Robinson, 
ree, 1795.” Octavo, 4+1-86+ 

Ppp- 

This play was presented 2 May, 1794, 
with Mrs. Inchbald posing as the writer 
(cf. Oulton, 2: 176). The book was noticed 
in The English Review for July, 1795 (26 :72), 
and also in The Monthly Review for July 
(17: 189), where it is said that ‘“‘ Holcroft is 
known to be the author of it.”” The British 
Critic for October, 1795 (6: 422), says, “‘ The 
author is understood to be Mr. Holcroft.”? A 
** second edition,” with identical pagination. 
a “third edition” and a “ fourth edition ”’ 
appeared the same year (1795). There is a 
curious circumstance in that the four British 
Museum copies of the various editions, 
though similar in practically every other 
respect, have a variation in the catch figure 
at the bottom of the final attached page, 
which contains the Epilogue. Edition I. 
has ‘‘ 4” ; Edition II. has “ 2” ; Edition ITI. 
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has “3”; and Edition IV. has “1.” Copies 
in the Bodleian Library and the Dyce Collec- 
tion, South Kensington Museum, also agree 
in these details. In fact, the distinction 
seems to be general, appearing in every copy 
I have seen. A copy of the first edition in 
the Yale University Library bears the auto- 
graph of John Genest on the title-page, and 
the date 23 March, 1806. 


There is a subsequent edition as follows :— 
‘The Deserted Daughter: a comedy, in five 
acts, as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. Fifth Edition. London: 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme. 

1806.”’ Octavo, 4+1-80 pp. 

On the back of the title-page is the note: 

** Printed by C. Mercier & Co. Northumber- 

land Court, London.’’ 

_It was included in the following collec- 
tions: Mrs. E. Inchbald, ‘The British 
Theatre,’ 1808 ; ‘ The London Stage,’ 1824 ; 
Mrs. E. Inchbald, ‘The British Theatre,’ 
1824; ‘The Acting Drama,’ 1834; Dicks’s 
‘Standard Plays,’ No. 89, 1883. 

There was an edition—‘‘ Dublin, Printed 
by M. Kelly for P. Wogan....1795 ’’—in 
octavo, paged 4+ 6-72 in the copy which I 
examined. Pp. 73, on, were missing. 

I have seen in a bookshop a copy of 
““The Deserted Daughter, a comedy by Thomas 

Holcroft. As performed at the Boston Theatre 

with Universal Applause. Boston: Printed 

for William C. Blake, at the Boston Bookstore, 

No. 59, Cornhill. 1795”; 
and there was a duodecimo edition at New 
York in 1806 (‘D.N.B.’; | B.M.C.):— 

“The Deserted Daughter, a Comedy, in five acts. 
By 'T. Holcroft. Marked as performed in the 
English and American Theatres. New-York: 
Published by D. Longworth, At the Dramatic 
Repository, Shakespeare-Gallery. 1806.’ Duo- 
decimo, 4+-5-76 pp.; 

but these are the only American impressions 

I have located. 


John Cumberland (1787-1866) founded a 
play of his own on Holcroft’s ‘ Deserted 
Daughter,’ namely :— 

“The Steward; or, fashion and feeling: A 
Comedy, in five acts, (Founded upon the 
Deserted Daughter,) as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, September 15th, 
1819. London: Printed by W. Hughes, 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, for John Lowndes, 
25, BowStreet. 1819. Price Three Shillings.” 
Octavo, xi+1+1-83 pp. 

‘this appeared in J. Cumberland’s ‘ British 

Theatre,’ 1829; ‘The British Drama, Illus- 

trated,’ 1864; and Dicks’s ‘ Standard 

Plays,’ No. 539, 1883. 

The Bodleian attributes this version to 
Thomas Beazley. 





1796. ‘“‘The Man of Ten Thousand: a comedy 
as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By Thomas Holcroft. London: Printed for 
G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row. 1796.” 
Octavo, 4+1-88 pp. 

This play was produced 23 Jan., 1796. 

There is a second edition (South Kensing- 
ton Museum) :— 

**The Man of Ten Thousand. A Comedy. As. 


it is acted at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. 
The Second Edition. By Thomas Holcroft. 


London: Printed for G. G. and J. Robinson, 
Paternoster Row. 1796.’ Octavo, 4+1-88 
pp- 


I have record of a “ third edition ”’ :— 
‘“The Man of Ten Thousand: a comedy as it is: 

acted at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. The 

Third Edition. By Thomas Holcroft. London: 

Printed for G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster 

Row. 1796.” Octavo, 4+1-88 pp. 

I compared two copies of the first edition 
with one of the third, and found on every 
page broken letters and_ typographical 
peculiarities which appeared in every copy 
under my view. The words “The Third 
Edition ”’ were added ; and an initial capital 
“T” at the beginning of a paragraph, the 
word ‘‘ Advertisement,’’ and the rule under 
that word, were reset between editions. 
Beyond this, I believe the type to have been 
the same. A copy in the Yale Library has 
the autograph of John Genest, and the date 
* Oct. 8, 1801,”’ on the title-page. The book 
was noticed in, The English Review (27: 180) 
as early as February of the same year; in 
The Monthly Review for March, 1796 (19: 353) 
—a fine review; and in The British Critic 
for July, 1796 (7: 674). 


1796. ‘The Force of Ridicule.’ 

This comedy was acted but once—at 
Drury Lane, 6 Dec., 1796, and has never 
been printed. ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
says (2: 244-5): ‘“‘It was, we _ believe, 
derived from the French.”” The ‘ Memoirs’ 
(p. 159) give the date as 1798, but a note 
corrects this statement; and Genest and 
‘ Biographia Dramatica’ agree on 1796. 
This date is further confirmed by Miss Pope’s 
List of Plays (British Museum, Add. MS. 
29,945) and by the theatre’s book recording 
receipts of performances (British Museum, 
Add. MS. 29,710, f. 79b). 


1796. “Travels through Germany, Switzerland,. 
Italy, and Sicily. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man of Frederic Leopold Count Stolberg. By 
Thomas Holcroft. In two volumes....[A 
quotation from Plato.] London: Printed for 
G. G. and J. ‘Robinson, Paternoster-Row. 
mDcscxcv:.” [Vol. II. dated 1797.] Quarto. 
1., xx-+1-596 ; II., xi+1-656+1. 
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A second edition followed :-— 

“Travels through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Sicily. Translated from the German of 
Frederic Leopold, Count Stolberg, by Thomas 
Holcroft in four volumes. The second edition. 
London: Printed for G. G. and J. Robinson, 
Paternoster- Row. Mbccxcvi.” Octavo. I., 
17+-1-427; II., 1141-452; III., 11+1-537; 
IV., 8+1-591 pp. 

J. D. Reuss, ‘ Register of Living Authors,’ 
Berlin, 1804 (1: 491), lists the two-volume 
edition of 1796, omits mention of the 1797 
edition, but records ‘‘ A new edition. Vol. 
1-4, 1802.” [have not yet located a previous 
appearance of this work in French—neither 
‘Quérard nor Larousse listed any, nor is 
there any in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris; so we may tentatively place this 
as Holcroft’s earliest translation from the 
German, the edition of which was “ K6nigs- 
berg and Leipzig, 1794.” Cf. Monthly 
Review, August, 1797 (23: 371), commenting 
on the first edition. 

In the March, 1805, issue of The Glasgow 
Repository of Literature (Mitchell Library), 
pp. 195-7, is an extract :— 

“* Characteristic Anecdotes of the Modern Nea- 
politans. From Travels through Germany, &c. 
Translated from the German of Frederick 
Leopold, Count Stolberg, by T. Holcroft.”’ 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 





St. THomas’s Day. — A little Belgian 
friend—one of the many new friends that 
English people have been making within the 
last months—amused us on St. Nicholas’s 
Day by an account of the ceremonies proper 
to that festival observed in his household. 
He told of the little baskets set out in the 
drawing-room overnight, filled with carrots, 
turnips, and other delicacies for the con- 
sumption of the good saint’s ass, and which 
would be found in the morning miraculously 
charged with presents; and then he went 
on to relate, with immense gusto, the pranks 
every one plays on St. Thomas’s Day. The 
game is to lock some one up in a room and 
not let him out till he has promised to give 
you ali you ask for. Thus the boys at 
‘school lock up the master, and extort good 
marks from him; and the master, if he can 
manage it, locks up the boys. This may, 
however, if he is not sharp, give him an 
anxious quarter of an hour: for example, 
our vivacious friend told us how his class was 
once locked into a room having a balcony 
to its window, from which, by a dangerous 








leap, the balcony of another room could 
be reached. A handful of the bolder boys, 
himself among them, dared the leap, ¢ot 
through the house to the locked door, and 
released their companions. Our hero, how- 
ever, found his own father too much for him 
at this sport, for, being locked into a room 
on the entresol of the house, he let himself 
down from the window by his hands, and 
dropped to the ground. The maids of a 
house are also liable to be played this trick, 
and are compelled to ransom themselves 
with promises of caramels or other sweets. 
One interesting point about the custom 
is the fact that the interest taken in it is still 
so lively, and so tolerant of inconvenience ; 
another is its kinship with “ barring-out ”’ 
customs. Am I right in thinking that it 
belongs to St. Thomas’s Day, in allusion, 
first, to the doors that were locked where the 
disciples were assembled together, and, 
secondly, to the persistence of St. Thomas’: 
demand for evidence ? PEREGRINUS. 


Curistmas TrEES.—-If I am not mistaken, 
the late Prince Consort Albert is generally 
credited with having introduced into this 
country the custom of erecting Christmas 
trees for the youngsters. I have come 
across the following note in Alf. John 
Kempe’s ‘ The Loseley Manuscripts’ (London, 
1836) :— 

** We rernember a German of the household of 
the late Queen Caroline making what he termed 
a Christmas tree for a juvenile party at that 
festive season.” 

According to the description given, how- 
ever, the tree in question was merely a 
painted or decorated board with real branches 
or twigs added, and not a Christmas tree as 
we know it. be Pr 


PICTURES BELONGING TO EARL OF LEICES- 
TER: INVENTORY, 1677.—The following list 
of pictures occurs in an 


“Inventory of the goods and chattels of 
Robert, Earl of Leycester, late of Penschurst, in 
the County of Kent, deceased, in and about the 
mansion place called Leycester House, in the 
parish of St. Martyn in the Fields in the County 
of Middlesex,” 


taken 14 Nov., 1677 :— 


“A picture of an Angell a sleepe, in a guilt 
carved frame; Picture of a Gentleman’s head 
paynted upon board; the picture of Algernon, 
late Earle of Northumberland, in a guilt carved 
frame; the picture of the Countess of Sunder- 
land, in a guilt carved frame; the picture of the 
Lady Lisle, in a guilt carved frame; the picture 
of Henry Sydney Esqr, when he was a child, in a 
guilt carved frame ; a peice of frutridge, in a guilt 
carved frame ; the story of Hagar, in a guilt carved 
frame ; a Landskipp of Shipps, in a black frame ; 
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a small pete of frutridge, in a black Ebony frame ; 
a Landskiph of ruined buildings, in a black 
frame....the picture of a naked woman lying at 
length, in a guilt carved frame; the picture of 
Saturne, in a carved guilt frame ; the picture of 
the Duke of Richmond, in a carved guilt frame ; 
the picture of the Countess of Leycester and the 
Lady Carlisle, in a carved guilt frame; the 
‘picture of Palma, in a guilt carved frame; 
the Story of Our Saviour, in a guilt carved 
frame; the pictures of Eight Ladyes, in a 
guilt carved frame (two of them of the Lady 
Carlisle) ; three long peices, and the picture of a 
soldier.” 

These, together with three landscapes of 
which no details are given, were valued at 
321. 10s. 

The value of the whole inventory only 
amounts to 3371. 1s., and it appears as if 
the house had been already partly dis- 
mantied, or that only certain articles of 
furniture were included in the inventory, 
which will be found in Additional MS. 
32,683, f. 101. Percy D. Munpy. 


“ QUITE A FEW.”’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ does not 
mention the curious locutions ‘‘ quite a few ”’ 
and “ quite a little” for “‘more than” a 
few or a little, a respectable number or 
quantity. They are very common col- 
loquialisms—at least in these parts. I 
suppose the idea underlying them is “ fully 
to the limit of” what may be called few 
cr little, and therefore verging on a larger 
mass deserving a stronger name. I do not 
recollect any other cases in which “ quite ”’ 
inverts the basic idea of its substantive. 

Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Notrrs oN Worps For THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(See 11 S. ix. 105, 227; x. 264, 334, 
424.)—Sexton, p. 424.—An example of this 
spelling, earlier than any supplied by the 
* N.E.D.,’ is in Thomas Cooper's ‘ Thesaurus 
Lingue Romane et Britannice,’ 1573, 
where the meaning of ‘“ Alitimus” is 
given as “the Prelate of the temple or 
‘hurch, the parson, the sexton: of some it is 
taken for a Clerke.”” An examination of 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s original ‘ Latin-English 
Dictionary ’ of 1538, and the successive edi- 
tions in which Cooper enlarged it, might 
bring to light an earlier instance of 
“* sexton.” 

Woose, p. 424.—The word was queried at 
this reference. But it will be found in 
Skeat’s ‘Tudor and Stuart Glossary,’ 1914, 
where the meaning is given as “ ‘ ooze,’ soft 
mud,” with two examples from Phaer’s 
a See also ‘N.E.D.’ 8. ‘Ooze,’ 
sb. 2, 





Moti, p. 425.—The passage quoted was 
“The Mercuriall Moti was very much com- 
mended of Vlisses, though condemned of 
Cyres”’? (Greene’s ‘Philomela,’ sign. C). 
The word is merely a misprint for “ moli ” 
or “‘moly.” See ‘ Odyssey,’ x. 303 sqq., 
where Hermes gives Odysseus the plant 
p@dv as a charm by which to resist Circe’s 
witchcraft. 

‘** Homer’s Moly ” is in Gosson’s ‘ Schoole 
of Abuse,’ and other instances earlier than 
that in this passage of Greene will be 
found in ‘ The Stanford Dictionary’ and the 
‘N.E.D.’ 

I am unable to consult the context i. 
‘Philomela.’ Is ‘‘Cyres” an error for 
“* Circe ” ? EDWARD BENSLY. 


GEORGE HERBERT AND ‘THE RETURN 
FROM Parnassus.’—The following lines— 
Draytons sweete muse is like a sanguine dy, 
Able to rauish the rash gazers eye— 
in ‘The Returne from Pernassus,’ 1606, 
quarto (Bodl. Mal. 207), sig. B2, perhaps 
suggested the lines, 
Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
in Georg> Herbert’s well-known poem 
‘* Sweet aay, so cool, so calm, so bright.” 
H. SELLERS. 
Oxford. 


HistToriIcaAL INAccuRACY: ‘ ODDSFISH’: 
Count K6n1GsMARK.—The late Mgr. Benson, 
at p. 145, 1914 edition, has written :— 

‘* Solemn Thomas Thynne, murdered two years 
afterwards, for a woman’s sake, by Count Conigs- 
mark, who was hanged for it and lay in great 
state in a satin coffin.” 

Charles John von Ké6nigsmark was trie ' 
for this murder and acquitted, was wounded 
at Argos, and died on 26 or 29 Aug., 1686. 

AITCHO. 


DICKENSIANA: ‘ PickwicK.’—Two inter- 
esting early allusions to ‘ Pickwick’ are 
afforded in a folio broadside published by 
S. Knight of Sweeting’s Alley prior to 
November, 1837. Its title is 

“The Queen’s Visit to the City. An invention 
for the Benefit of Householders in the Intended 
Line of Procession on the 9th Nov", 1837.” 

The invention is a nest of pigeon-holes, so 
that by lying prostrate in the divisions 
thirty-five spectators can be accommodated 
at each window, instead of only three or 
four. Mr. Pickwick is shown as a tenant 
in an otherwise empty case, and in another 
—shown completely filled—a number of 
characters from ‘ The Pickwick Papers’ are 
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depicted. The ‘opinions of the press” 
include the following: ‘It’s werry snug, 
as the undertaker said to the corpse ’ (Sam 
Weller). ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


PHOTOBIBLIOGRAPHY.—This was the name 
given by Henry Stevens to his method of 
cataloguing rare and valuable books by 
photographing the title-pages, now largely 
employed by antiquarian booksellers. He 
took out a patent for the method on 30 Sept., 
1871 (No. 2590), but it never went beyond 
the “provisional” stage, his only object 
being to establish the date of his invention. 
In 1878 he published a small book entitled 
‘ Photobibliography,’ in which he gives a 
detailed account of the method by which he 
proposed to carry his invention into practice. 
This note may serve to remind librarians 
and others that they are indebted to Henry 
Stevens of Vermont for this valuable sug- 
gestion. RB. OP. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THE SLANG DICTIONARY ’ PUBLISHED BY 
JoHN CAMDEN HoTTEN: iTS AUTHOR.— 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary gives John 
Camden Hotten as the author, and 1865 as 
the date. At 11 S. ii. 528, s.v. ‘ Matsell’s 
**Vocabulum,”’ Mr. Ricuoarp H. THORNTON 
writes :— 

That [1859] was the very year in which Mr. 

Sampson’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ (usually attributed 
to J. C. Hotten) saw the light.” 
If ‘‘ Mr. Sampson ” means Henry Sampson, 
author of ‘A History of Advertising,’ the 
attribution to him appears to be more likely 
than that to Hotten. At the end of my 
copy of ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ published 
by Hotten’s successors, Chatto & Windus, a 
new edition, 1874, is a list of books published 
by Chatto & Windus, dated July, 1875, in 
which appears ‘A History of Advertising 
from the Earliest Times,’ by Henry Sampson. 
In this list is ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ ‘‘ an 
entirely new edition,’ author not named. 

In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
Henry Sampson is credited with two books 
only, viz., ‘A History of Advertising,’ 1874, 
and ‘Modern Boxing, by Pendragon,’ 1878. 
It appears that in 1872 Sampson took the 
pseudonym ‘“‘ Pendragon” in The Weekly 





Dispatch, for which he wrote letters of 
general criticism on sport. Kirk’s Supple- 
ment to Allibone’s Dictionary mentions only 
the two books named above. 
Was Henry Sampson the author of ‘ The 
Slang Dictionary ’ ? 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


AMPHILLIS WaSHINGTON.—At 8 S. ii. 254 
it is mentioned that in a Staffordshire will 
occurs the peculiar Christian name of 
Amphillis. Can anybody tell me who the 
testator was, and where the will is to be seen ? 
I am trying to discover the maiden name of 
Amphillis Washington, wife of the Rev. 
Lawrence Washington of Purleigh, and 
where they were married. She was a direct 
ancestress of George Washington. 

(Rev.) R. UssHEr. 

Westbury Vicarage, Brackley. 


AvutTHOR WANTED.—The Manchester Guar- 
dian lately referred to a skit on Mr. Gladstone 
called ‘ Hair-Splitting as a Fine Art: Letters 
to my Son Herbert.’ It was published by 
Tinsley in 1882. Can any one say who 
wrote it? GLADSTONIAN. 


BorstaLt.—What is the derivation of this 
name ? BRADSTOW. 


Dre Tassis, THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR 
TEMP. JAMES I.—In August, 1603, Don John 
de Tassis, Count of Villa Mediana, arrived 
in England as ambassador from Spain. He 
was of a Spanish family of high rank, whose 
lineage is given in Spanish in the ‘ Nobiliaro. 
Genealogica ’ by Lopez de Haro, published 
at Madrid in 1621, but without dates. I 
should be glad to know the date of his death, 
place of burial—which was, I faney, at 
Valladolid—and whether there is any monu- 
mental effigy of him extant, also if there is 
any print or portrait of him in Spain. It 
seems a far cry to that country from which 
to obtain information through ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but this invaluable aid to literary inquirers 
is the only help available, and may be 
successful. I should also like to know whether 
the De Tassis family has any representative 
at the present time, and whether the present 
Marquess de Penafnente del Acazar, or the 
Marquess de Casa Fontenelles, Count of 
Villa Mediana (creation of 1713), is de- 
scended from it. B. M. 


Scuaw or Saucure.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where a pedigree of this 
Clackmannanshire family may be seen ? The 
period which is of interest to me is 1580-1680. 


140, Hope Street, Glasgow. W. D. Ker. 
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MARRIAGE OF JOAN DE GREY.—Could any 
reader give me some information concern- 
ing Joan de Grey, daughter of Robert, fifth 
Baron Grey of Rotherfield? 

According to Archdale’s ‘ Peerages’ and 
Burke’s ‘Dormant Peerages,’ which I have, 
Joan de Grey married John Leke, twelfth 
Baron, de Eyncourt, in 1401. In the same 
books, concerning Thomas du Lyttelton, 
she is said to have married Richard Quatre- 
main of Rycote, Oxfordshire. In a ‘ History 
of Thame’ that I have (which seems to be 
founded on facts) she is said to have married 
a Guy le Breton, and their daughter Kathe- 
rine to have married Thomas Quatremain 
of Weston, Oxon. 

According to some Quatremain arms pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum, the 
marriage of Joan de Grey to Guy le Breton 
seems to be confirmed. In neither of the 
above ‘ Peerages’ is there any mention of 
the name ‘‘Le Breton.” It is about the 
marriage of Joan de Grey to Guy le Breton 
that I wish to know mostly. 

NEw ZEALAND READER. 


Timotuy SkoTrow or SKOTTOWE OF 
NorwicuH, GOLDSMITH, 1634: CORPORATION 
Recorps.—Of what family was Timothy 
Skottowe, one of the leading goldsmiths of 
Norwich ? Was he related to Augustus 
Skottow or Skottowe, also of Norwich, who 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Suckling 
of Wocadton and Barsham, Norfolk, in 1638 ? 
and had he any connexion with the village of 
Skottowe in the same county ? I possess a 
silver tankard made by him, temp. King 
Charles I., having the Norwich plate-mark 
of 1642, with the letters “'T. §S.,” and en- 
graved with the arms of my relations the 
Servington Savery family of Devon and 
Wilts, with plume mantlings c. 1670. 

Timothy Skottowe is described in the 
Corporation records as providing beer cups 
and wine cups in 1634. English silver plate 
temp. Charles I. is very rare, as most of it 
was melted for coining during the Civil War. 

LEonaRD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


FARTHING VICTORIAN Stamps.—I am not 
a philatelist now, but failure elsewhere to 
find an answer to this query impels me to 
ask the assistance of ‘N. & Q.’ In the 
eighties, as an urchin, on Saturday mornings 
I used to buy hot buns from the coffee- 
houses, my allowance being in hand. 
Thoughtfulness then supervening upon the 
replenishment of the inner man, I would 
betake myself to the Post Office, where I 





would buy eight or twelve farthing stamps. 
As far as I can remember, these stamps 
were useci in some way in connexion with 
newspapers, and were simply miniature 
Victorian stamps—black printed or very 
dark-red black, just like the penny stamp, 
except for size. All philatelic journals 
ignore ‘‘ the idea even”’ that such farthing 
stamps were issued then. I do not insist 
that they were for any other purpose than 
somehow in connexion with newspapers. 
Can any reader assist ? CreciL OwEN. 
Subiaco, Western Australia. 


WATERLOO AND THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
War.—lIs there any complete list of the 
French and German officers who were present 
at the battle of Waterloo and also took part 
in the Franco-German War of 1870-71? 

On 5 Dec., 1871, General von Hartmann, 
Commander of the 2nd Bavarian Corps, 
wrote to Bliebtreu, the battle painter :— 

“Tt was a heart-stirring thought for me that I 
had been present at the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
and that I had in 1870-71 led an Army Corps 
against the enemy, on the 6th of August, in my 
76th year; that I had remained on horseback for 
fully 17 hours, at Fréschweiler, Reichshofen, and 
Niederbronn, and had had no food all day, except 
a piece of the privates’ black bread.” 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


‘“* Spruce ”’==‘* Narry.’’—I should be glad 
of instances of uses of this word in litera- 
ture. Colloquially, I know the word in “ As 
spruce as a little banker’s clerk,” “ As 
spruce as a new pin,” “As spruce as a 
barber’s clerk.”” Whether barber’s or barber- 
surgeon’s clerk is indicated in the last 


instance I do not know. 
Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE CRUMPLED ROSE- 
LraFr.—Will you kindly refer me to examples 
of the story of the princess so delicate that 
she slept on rose-leaves, and when she com- 
plained that she could not rest it was found 


that one leaf was crumpled ? 
EMERITUS. 


SouTtHEY’s Works. — Has any biblio- 
graphy of Robert Southey’s works been 
published ? Roranp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


CrRooKED LANE, LoNDON BripGEe.—This 
street was famous for its fishing-tackle 
shops and “birdcages previous to the rebuild- 
ing of London Bridge. Can any reader give 
any information as to inns, celebrated resi- 
dents, &c.? REGINALD JACOBS. 

Junior Constitutional Club, W. 
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Oxtp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Horton, John, admitted 12 Sept., 1755, 
left 1761. (2) Howard, Abraham, admitted 
26 Jan., 1756, left 1761. (3) Hull, Thomas, 
admitted 25 May, 1759, left 1761. (4) 
Hunter, William Orby, admitted 13 April, 
1761, left 1766. (5) Husbands, William, 
admitted 1 Oct., 1758, left 1764. (6) Irving, 
James, admitted 17 Jan., 1759, left 1767. 
(7) Isherwood, Thomas, admitted 18 Feb., 
1755, left 1762. (8) James, Montague, 
admitted 13 Jan., 1758, left 1760. (9) James, 
Thomas, admitted 13 Jan., 1758, left 1762. 
(10) Jenner, Thomas, admitted 18 March, 
1764, left 1765. (11) Jennings, George, 
admitted 16 Jan., 1758, left 1763. (12) 
Johnston, Andrew, admitted 19 April, 1765, 
left 1766. (13) Johnston, Peter, admitted 
28 Jan., 1762, left 1762 or 1766. (14) John- 
stone, Richard, admitted 7 Sept., 1763, 
left 1766. (15) Jones, Isaac, admitted 
1 July, 1762, left 1762. (16) Jones, 
John, admitted 1 May, 1765, left 1769. 
(17) Jones, Thomas, admitted 17 May, 
1758, left 1762. (18) Jones, Richard, ad- 
mitted 17 May, 1758, left 1764. 

R. A. A.-L. 


GrorcE IV.’s NatuRAL CHILDREN.—Are 
there any records of George IV.’s illegitimate 
descendants ? and is it a positive fact that 
he had no son by his morganatic wife Mrs. 
Fitzgerald ? I have always heard it stated 
that a certain Mr. Henry William Rouse, a 
very distinguished man, who was British 
Consul in Valparaiso, Chile, during the second 
quarter of last century, was the son of 
George IV. This has been affirmed by well- 
informed old British residents in Chile, who 
personally knew Mr. Rouse, and who must 
have had some reason for believing it. 

QUIEN SABE. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Not all who seem to fail have failed indeed, 
Not all who fail have therefore worked in vain. 
There is no failure for the good and brave. 
What though thy seed should fall by the wayside 
And the birds snatch it? Yet the birds are fed, 
Or they shall bear it far across the wave 
To give rich harvests after thou art dead. 

Some of the above lines were recently 
quoted by Sir Edward Clarke at the farewell 
dinner given to him on his retirement from 
the Bar. Having myself a great desire to 
know the authorship of the lines, I ventured 
to write to Sir Edward, who very kindly 
answered to the following effect. He first 
met with them fifty years ago, as part of a 
sonnet in the last number of a publication 





issued under the authority of Frederick 
Maurice, Tom Hughes, and others. No 
indication of the authorship was given, and 
Sir Edward is in. doubt whether the writer 
was Dean Trench or Prof. Connington. He 
inclines to Trench, but is not quite certain. 
Some time ago I raised this question i: 
your pages, but do not seem to remember 
any answer having appeared. Possibly the 
fresh interest given to this inquiry by the 
interesting quotation of these fine lines may 
elicit some authentic information. 
W. S—r. 


THomas BrapBury, Lorp MAyor. — 
According to Stowe’s ‘Survey of London,’ 
ed. 1633, Thomas Bradbury was Lord 
Mayor in 1509, and died in that year of his 
office, and “Sir William Capel the rest.” 
In pedigrees of Harley MSS. this Thomas 
Bradbury of Braughing is shown as a knight, 
and Stowe states that he was buried in 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, in a tomb on 
the north side of the choir. Was he ever 
knighted ? A. C. 


“WE ’LL GO TO KEW IN LILAC TIME.” — 
I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can tell me where to find the words of an 
old ballad whose title is ‘‘ We ’ll go to Kew 
in lilac time,” or something similar to this. 
M. W. Ramsay L’Amy. 
86, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


‘“'THIRMUTHIS”’: CHRISTIAN NAME.—The 
Times obituary of 17 Nov. records the 
death of Miss Thirmuthis Baker. What is 
the meaning of this word? and what 
nationality of the lady’s godparent does it 
suggest ? Is its use as a Christian name 
known to any of your readers ? 

L. G. R. 


Bournemouth. 


‘* SPIRITUAL MEMBERS.”’—In ‘ Arcana Fair- 
faxiana’ (a manuscript volume of apothe- 
caries’ lore and housewifery nearly three 
centuries old) occurs, on p. 49, the following 
recipe :— 


“4 Sovereine Water.—Take sentory & stamp 
it smale & put it to cleare ale, & stale, then let it 
stand 24 houres, then still it & take that water 
& put to it ginger in powder, annis seed, fennell 
seede, & parseley seed....to a pottle of the 
water, lett them stand 24 hours, then still them 
againe & use this water morne & even for a 
principall medicine for y® coughe, ache of y® sides, 
impostumes of the body, or any evell in y® brest, 
or greeves of the spirituall members y* causeth a 
man to have an appetite to his meate that cannot 
eate.”’ 


Yan any reader explain the expression 
‘* spirituall members ”’? W. H.-A. 
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Replies. 


ROBINSON OF HINTON ABBEY, 
BATH. 


(11 S. x. 410.) 


‘COLLINSON, whose ‘ History of Somerset ’ 
was issued at Bath in 1791, states that 
‘“against the south wall of the south aisle 
in Hinton Church” there is a monument 
with the inscription :—- 

“*¢Sacred to the memory of Walter Robinson, 
esq; of Hinton-Abbey, and Mary his wife. He 
died JanY 3d, 1737, aged 63; she died April 23d, 
1742, aged 61. In the chancel are likewise 
deposited the remains of Stocker Robinson, esq ; 
son of the above Walter and Mary. He died 
July 21st, 1759, aged 59. And Margaret his wife 
died Oct. 2d, 1772, aged 58. Also Stocker 
Robinson, esq; son of the above Stocker and 
Margaret, who died Oct. 2d, 1781, aged 465.’ 
Arms, Sable, a chevron ermine between three 
gauntlets argent; impaling Gules, three spears 
-or.”—Collinson, iii. 370. 

Walter Robinson was Sheriff of Somerset, 
appointed 20 Dec., 1722 (vide P.R.O. 
Lists of Sheriffs). He is previously de- 
scribed as ‘“‘of South Stoke,’ which is a 
parish close to Hinton Charterhouse. In 
the seventeenth century, owing to the 
extravagances of Sir E. Hung rford of 
Farleigh Hungerford, a place adjoining 
Hinton Charterhouse, the manor (Hinton) 
was sold to H. Baynton of Spye, Wilts. 
‘When the Baynton estates were sold early 
in the eighteenth century, the site of the 
Priory was purchased by Walter Robinson. 
From Walter Robinson the manor descended 
to his son and to his grandson, both called 
Stocker Robinson. The last of these (who 
died 2 Oct., 1781, aged 45, see supra) had 
two sisters, Margaret and Ellen, who were 
coheiresses, and the manor descended by 
marriage to James Humphrys and Joseph 
Frowd of Frome. The next owner was Ellen 
Robinson Humphrys (also spelt Humphries), 
who married George Clarke Symonds, son 
of Thomas Powell Symonds of Pengethley, 
Hereford. They had one child, Margaret 
Louisa Symonds, who married Harold 
Kynnesman Mapletoft Brooke (he died 1867). 
The issue of this marriage was two daughters : 
Ellen Louisa Symonds, married, 1870, Rev. 
Stephen Prust Jose of Clifton, Bristol ; Mar- 
garet Selina Patton, married, 1871, Peter 
H. J. Lewes Rye of Kaipara, New Zealand. 
Margaret Louisa Brooke is entered in the 
‘Return of Owners of Land,’ 1875, as pos- 
sessed of 500 acres at Hinton, valued at 
$401. per annum. 





It is not so easy to trace Walter Robinson’s 
ancestors as it is to know his descendants, 
but I will give some likely clues. It must 
be remembered that the district between 
Frome and Bath was, in the seventeenth 
century, a great centre of the clothing 
industry, and large fortunes were made 
there. The will of ‘“‘Thomas Robinson of 
Farley,” proved 1597, is in J. C. Smith, 
*P.C.C. Wills,’ iv. 356. Now Farleigh was 
almost always spelt “‘ Farley ’’ in old docu- 
ments. It was so spelt by Leland, and, as 
I have already stated, Farleigh and Hinton 
Charterhouse almost adjoin. On the out- 
skirts of Bath, and within a pleasant after- 
noon’s stroll of South Stoke and Hinton— 
both places associated with the Robinsons— 
is Twerton-on-Avon. Here I. find William 
and Elizabeth Robynson plaintiffs in two 
cases (temp. Elizabeth); see ‘ P.R.O. List 
of Chancery Proceedings,’ Series II., vol. i. 
pp. 342, 350. The Twerton Registers begin : 
Burials, 1538, and Marriages, 1587. The 
Births are defective. 'The Hinton Registers 
begin 1546, and should be helpful. One of 
the priors of Hinton in early days was 
William Robynson. 

No notes upon Hinton Charterhouse 
would be complete without some reference 
to the distinguished family which for three 
or four generations has resided at Hinton 
Charterhouse, and has provided one High 
Sheriff at least for the county. This is the 
family of Foxcroft. 

Edward Talbot Day Foxcroft, b. 29 April, 
1837, first son of Thomas Jones of Westbury- 
on-Trym, Glos, and of Hinton Charterhouse 
(d. 8 May, 1848). Balliol Coll., matric. 
30 May, 1855, B.A. 1859, M.A. 1864. As- 
sumed the name of Foxcroft in lieu of Jones 
in August, 1868. Student of the Inner 
Temple 30 May, 1857. Called to the Bar 
17 Nov., 1866. Married, 24 Aug., 1863, 
Wilhelmina Colquhoun, only daughter of 
Robert Robertson Glasgow of Montgreenan, 
Ayrshire. High Sheriff of Somerset, 1890. 
Died 1911.. Mr. Foxcroft’s mother was the 
Hon. Margaret Nugent Talbot, daughter 
of Lord Talbot de Malahide. She married 
Thomas Jones (supra) 5 Sept., 1835, and 
of this marriage, besides E. T. D. Foxcroft, 
the eldest son, there were two children : 
Felix Thomas Jones, Major in 3rd Buffs, 
b. 28 June, 1838. Margaret Anne, married 
1 Oct., 1863, to William Charles Stewart 
Hamilton of Craiglaw, Wigtonshire, who died 
6 June, 1876. 

The present representative at Hinton 
Charterhouse is Charles Talbot Foxcroft, 
eldest son of E. T. D. Foxcroft, born 1868. 
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His sister is Miss H. C. Foxcroft, the well- 
known. historian. 

Bibliography. — Hinton (or, more cor- 
rectly, Henton) Charterhouse being a mon- 
astic foundation, nearly all writers have 
devoted their attention to the history of 
the place as a Carthusian monastery. 
Carthusian houses were not numerous in 
England, and of the few that there were, 
two were in Somerset—Witham and Hinton. 

Mr. E. D. Foxcroft contributed ‘ Notes on 
Hinton Charterhouse’ to Som. Arch. Soe. 
Proceedings, 1895. ‘This article has a ground 
plan and two illustrations of the interior. 
A yet fuller account, by the same writer, is 
in the Bath Natural History and Ant. 
Field Club, vol. vii. (1893). The Som. 
Arch. Soc. Proceedings, 1911, pp. 73-83, 
should also be consulted. The Society 
visited the neighbourhood in that year 
(1911). Miss H. C. Foxcroft wrote upon 
the Duke of Monmouth’s taking refuge in 
the district in 1685. This paper contains 
many references to Hinton and the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is a most important 
contribution to historical knowledge. Five 
charters of Hinton (under ‘ Henton’) are 
given in Dugdale, vol. vi. Miss E. Margaret 
Thompson’s ‘The Somerset Carthusians,’ 
pp. 203-366 (John Hodges, 1895), is by far 
the fullest and best account of Hinton. 
See also Archbold’s ‘Somerset Reiigious 
Houses,’ 1892. Miss Thompson points out 
(p. 255) an absurd mistake made by Collin- 
son with reference toa figure connected with 
Hinton, but now in a neighbouring church. 
A book likely to be overlooked is Bowles 
(W. L.) and Nichols’s (J. G.) “‘ Annals and 
Ant. of Lacock Abbey... .including Notices 
of the Monasteries of Bradenstoke, Hinton, 
and Farley. London, 1835.” 

Harleian MSS. 6965, ff. 104-5, and 
6966, ff. 170-72, are important. Lists of 
Carthusian libraries are scarce, but in 
P.R.O. Ecclesiastical Documents, Ex- 
chequer K.R., No. 4/8, is a list of books sent 
from Charterhouse, London, to Hinton 
Charterhouse. See Somerset and Dorset 
Notes and Queries, vol. viii., 1903, p. 216. 
The best notes upon the library at Hinton 
are in Thomas Webb Williams’s ‘Somerset 
Medizval Libraries, 1897, pp. 99-100. 
See also ‘Valor LEcclesiasticus,’ vol. i. 
pp. 156 et seq., and Brewer’s ‘ State Papers, 
Henry VIII.’ The Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse, 
wrote numerous books and papers upon“the 
place, but dealing chiefly with economic or 
controversial questions. I have a_ note 
that in 1890 the Rev. Henry Gee wrote 





from The Hostel, St. John’s Hall, High- 
bury, N. :— 

“*T am collecting all the materials that I can 
find for a complete sketch of Hinton Abbey or 
Henton Priory, as it ought to be called (no 
Charterhouse is designated an Abbey). I should 
be extremely obliged by any information that 
would help me, &c.—HENRY GEE.” 

Miss Thompson’s book, published five years 
later, would have well supplied this want. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





THE IrauiaAN Goat: 17s Cotour (11 8. x. 
449).—Is not the passage which V. R. quotes 
(Hor., ‘Odes,’ IV. iv.) pretty “clear to 
scholars’ already, and the epithet fulvus 
applicable (‘‘ obviously ” or otherwise) to 
the lion? Certainly Lucretius thought so, 
for he writes of ‘‘ Corpora fulva leonum.” 
And is fulvus ever applied to caper or caprea 
in the classics 2? The vitulus in ‘ Odes,’ IV. 
iv. 60, is an animal of quite different colour. 
But surely, looking at the passage critically, 
there can be little doubt that ‘‘ fulve matris 
ab ubere | Iam lacte depulsum ”’ expresses one 
idea in the poet’s mind: ‘The lion’s whelp 
fresh from his mother’s dugs, just weaned.” 
If V. R. will put a comma at intenta, for 
which I would plead, he will read the passage 
as I do, and as I have always thought to be 
its generally recognized interpretation, even 
at the cost of his leaving the “‘ colour of the 
Italian goat ” unaffected by it. May I refer 
him to Lord Ravensworth’s rendering (about 
the best of the many metrical versions of the 
‘Odes ’) ? 

Or as a kid in pastures green 

Browsing intent, hath haply seen 

A whelp of the grim lion’s brood, 

Weaned from his tawny dam, and all athirst for 


blood. 
S. R. C. 


Precincts, Canterbury. 


In answer to your correspondent’s query 
as to whether the epithet fulvw refers to 
caprea or leo, I cannot find any note on the 
subject either in Macleane’s or Orelli’s 
Horace ; and Conington in his translation of 
the Fourth Ode of the Fourth Book ignores 
the epithet altogether. Theodore Martin in 
his translation says, ‘‘Or like the lion’s 
whelp but now | Weaned from his tawny 
mother’s side.”” Horace Grant in his 
translation says, “Or as a lion hunger 
prest | Weaned from the tawny mother’s 
breast.”” Smart translates in Bohn’s edition 
the lines, “‘ Makes the young lion but just 
weaned from his tawny dam.” In the 
marginal translation in the Delphin Edition 
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the lines run; “‘ qualem leonem jam _lacte 
et uberibus fulve parentis remotum”’; and 
fulvus seems to be an appropriate and 
usual epithet of leo, as Virgil, ‘ Auneid,’ IT. 
722, ‘ Fulvique insternor pelle leonis.”’ 

A. GwyTHER. 


Although the verses are at first sight 
rather involved, the sense is quite clear. The 
fulva mater is the mother of the leo. To 
make her the mother of the goat would be 
to turn sense into nonsense, for then what 
would become of the dente novo, by which the 
goat fears she is about to perish? Besides, 
fulvus is the usual and proper epithet of the 
leo. Won. E. BRownine. 


My old schoolmaster, Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, was particularly severe on any one 
of us who construed caprea by goat. What 
he said in effect was this: caper, he-goat ; 
capra, capella, she-goat ; caprea, capreolus, 
roe-deer. So Orelli on Hor., ‘ Odes,’ IV. iv. 
13: ‘‘ Caprea—nostris zoologis cervus capre- 
olus ‘Reh,’ ne cum ‘capra’ confundatur 
cavendum est.” GEORGE CHRISTIAN. 

Tickencote Rectory, Stamford. 


St. Mary’s, Sono: JOSEPH GEORGIRENES, 
ARCHBISHOP OF SAMOS (11 S. x. 450).—I have 
a little book :— 

_‘* A Description of the Present State of Samos, 
Nicaria, Patmos, and Mount Athos. By Joseph 
Georgirenes, Arch-Bishop of Samos. Now living 
in London. Translated by one that knew the 
Author in_ Constantinople. July 14, _ 1677. 
Licensed, W. Jane. London, Printed by W. G. 
and sold by Moses Pitt, at the Angel in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 1678.” 

It. is dedicated, in English, ‘‘'To the Most 
High Prince of Royal Birth, James, Duke of 
York.” 

The dedication in the, presumably, original 
Greek appears at the end of the prefatory 
matter. : In this the Archbishop is named 

‘ , . . 

Iwonp 6 Tewpyetpivys. There is very little 
reference to himself in his book. 

“Since Samos has been an Arch-Bishoprick, 
there has been hitherto but eight; 1. Atha- 
nasius $ 2. Anthimus; 3. Parthenius; 4. Cor- 
nelius; 5. Christophorus; 6. Neophytus; 7. 
Joseph (who writ this History in vulgar Greek) 
and Philaretus that now succeeds him.”’—P. 34. 
After this come short accounts of these 
archbishops. Towards the end. of them is 
the following :— 

“ Neophytus of Siphanto sat 6 years, and 
deceased in the Island. 

* After him came Joseph Georgirene [sic], of 
the Island of Milos, who was consecrated, 
October 7. 1666. He sat here five years, till after 
the taking of Candie, the Turks grew more 
populous, and consequently more abusive: 





So that wearied with their injuries, he retired to 
the Holy Grotto of the Apocalypse, in the Isle 
of Patmos. 

“* After he had voluntarily retir’d from his 
Arch-Bishoprick, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople did presently substitute in his place Phil- 
aretus of the Isle of Siphanto.’”—P. 37. 


The above extracts contain, I think, all 
which the book gives about Joseph Georgi- 
renes. Another, however, is, I think, inter- 
esting as it concerns his office :— 

“When a new Arch-Bishop comes, he shews. 
his Patent from the Grand Signior to the Caddee ; 
then summons all the Proesti of the Villages, to 
whom having read his Patent, he has it Regis- 
ter’d in the publick Records of the Island. This 
done they all accompany him to the Cathedral 
Church, where after the Reading of his Institu- 
tions, given by the Patriarch, he is plac’d in the 
Archiepiscopal Throne, where every one comes 
to kiss his Hand, and he bestows upon them 
his Benediction ; and then makes them a Speech 
(if he find himself of sufficient capacity to do ’t.) 
This is the way of his Investiture into the Arch- 
Bishoprick of Samos and Nicaria. 

** At his first coming, the Papas, or Parish Priest. 
of the Church of his Residence presents him 15, 
or 20 Dollers ; they of the other Churches accord- 
ing to their Abilities. The first year of his 
coming, every Parish Priest pays him 4 Dollers, 
and the following years 2. Every Lay-man pays. 
him 48 Aspers, and the following years 24. The 
rest of his Revenues comes in by Ordinations and 
Marriages. One part of the Island come to 
Megale Chore, where he Resides, for Licenses to. | 
Marry, the other part to his Vicar General at 
Carlovasi. The Samians pay one Doller for a 
License ; all Strangers two: But he that comes 
after first Marriage for a License for a second, or 
third, pays three or four.’’—Pp. 33, 34. 

In ‘A Voyage into the Levant,’ by M.- 
(Joseph Pitton de) Tournefort, London, 
1718 (translated by John Ozell), vol. i. 
p. 308, in Letter X., is the following :— 

*“The Bishop of this Island [Samos], who is 
also Bishop of Nicaria, resides at Cora, and 
enjoys about 2000 Crowns annual Income. 
Besides which he draws a considerable Revenue 
by blessing the Waters and the Cattel, which 
ceremony is perform’d the beginning of May. 
All the Milk-meats and all the Cheese that are 
made that day, belong to the Bishop: he has 
likewise two Beasts out of every Herd.” 

$ RoBerT PIERPOINT. 


DICKENS AND WooDEN Legs (11 S. x. 409, 
454).—I have been waiting for the quota- 
tion which, more than any other, bespeaks 
the fascination exercised over Dickens by 
wooden legs. It is Dick Swiveller’s pathetic 
outburst when Sophy Wackles married 
Mr. Cheggs :— 

Yet loved I as man never loved that hadn’t 


wooden legs, 
And my heart, my heart is breaking for love of 


Sophy Cheggs. 
G. W. E. R. 
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‘“* MAGNA EST VERITAS ET —(?)” (11 S. 
x. 389).—See ‘The Stanford Dictionary,’ 
pp. 517 and 823 (Supplement). Bishop Jewel 
(1565) quotes the correct form with the 
present tense. But ‘Magna est Veritas, 
Truth will preuaile,”’ from Purchas’s ‘ Micro- 
cosmus’ (1619), points to ‘‘ prevalebit,” 
and it is the future apparently that is found 
in Thomas Brooks (1662). Scott in ‘The 
Talisman,’ chap. xix., and Thackeray in a 
‘Roundabout’ paper, are referred to for 
the same form. 

Three causes might be suggested as 
having helped to give the wider currency to 
** prevalebit.”’ 

Firstly, the rhythm of the sentence is 
more effective when it ends with a ditro- 
cheus (—-~ —-~). 

Further, the ‘future of ‘ prevalere ”’ 
occurs in the Vulgate far more frequently 
than the present. 

Finally, truth so frequently fails to win 
the day that we have more use for a text to 
console us with the hope of its final victory. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


OupH (11 S. x. 448).—The rulers of the 
state bore the title of Nawab Wazir until 


1819, when they took that of King. Kaye’s 
‘Sepoy War,’ vol. i. chap. iii., might be 
consulted. T. F. D. 


‘BROTHER JOHANNES”’’ (11 §S. x. 370, 
397, 418). — Regarding this character 
{queried ante, p. 370)—my researches have 
failed to identify him. There was a John 
of Paris who died in 1304, and left behind 
him a manuscript in the library of St. 
Germain: ‘De Christo et Antichristo’ (the 
Benedictine ‘Histoire Littéraire de la 
France,’ tome xxv., 1869, edition of 1898). 
A contemporary of his, Abbot Joachim of 
Calabria, wrote on the same subject, and 
their combined visions were printed at 
Venice in 1516. 

The visionary part of John’s ‘ Antichrist ’ 
{a separate work from ‘De Christo’) is 
given by John Wolf (1537-1600, not the 
famous Wolfius) in his ‘ Lectiones Memora- 
biles et Reconditz ’ (Frankfort, 1671, vol. i. 
p- 489). This is the second edition, the first 
dating 1600-1608. (Note the date 1600.) 
Here is a sample :— 

““Eece Leo Gallicus obviabit Aquilae, et ferict 
caput ipsius. Erit bellum immensum et mors 
valida....gentes ab omni natione, &c.”’ [Punctua- 
tion mine. ] 

Until we can find the Friar John Apoca- 
lypse, as given us in the Figaro, printed in 
one of the collections of visions by Adrien 





Péladan (1815-90), we must suspend our 
judgment, and suspect that John of Paris 
has been revamped. Of course, we do not 
dispute the word of Joséphin Péladan that 
the vision in question was among his father’s 
papers, nor the statement that it hailed 
from those ancient Catholic centres Tarascon 
and Beaucaire. All that we want is a proof 
of correct transmission from the sixteenth 
century. Even, however, as a document 
antedating 1890, it is remarkable enough. 

Incidentally I may add that the vision of 
the world-war by the late Count Tolstoy in 
1910 is genuine. I am about to reprint it 
with the original French letter from Countess 
Nastasia Tolstoy, dated from Pskoff, ‘ 4 
janvier, 1913.” The vision appeared in 
Philadelphia in a Sunday paper on 23 Feb., 
1913. There is no reason for Tolstoy’s 
literary executor to know anything about 
it, for the great Russian dictated it to 
Countess Nastasia to please the Tsar. She 
only published it because she heard that 
some one else meant to. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Correspondents may like to know that he 
who runs may read the predictions of this 
latter-day minor prophet. The following 
advertisement has lately appeared :— 

“Doom of the Kaiser ‘ Antichrist,’ Monk’s 
startling 300-year-old prophecy of Brother 
Johannes, post free, 12 copies 1s., 30 2s. 3d., 100 
6s. 6d.—Morgan, Son, and Co., Ltd., 88, Chancery- 
lane, London.” 

The Yorkshire Herald says Mr. William 
Le Queux has been writing to The Daily 
Chronicle, quoting, from no less an authority 
than the Official Guide of the London and 
North-Western Railway, a prophecy ascribed 
to Taliesin, who lived some time in the sixth 
century. It runs :— 

A serpent which coils, 
And with fury boils, 
From Germany coming with armed wings spread, 
Shall subdue and shall enthral 
The broad Britain all 
From the Lochlin ocean to Severn’s bed. 
And British men 
Shall be captives then 
To strangers from Saxonia’s strand : 
They shall praise their God and hold 
Their language as of old, 
But except wild Wales they shall lose their land. 

All this seems to me to refer to events 
much more within Taliesin’s apprehension 
than twentieth-century probabilities, and, 
in any case, he would not use the term 
‘* British men” in the sense that we are 
accustomed to use it now. 

St. SwItTHIN. 
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WaLTER BaGEHOT: PRONUNCIATION OF 
NAME (11 S. x. 289, 336, 377).—The correct 
pronunciation of the name Bagehot is 
possibly not a very vital matter, but as 
information was asked in ‘N. & Q.,’ it is 
material that the reply should be correct. 
M.D. (ante, p. 336) says, in reply to the 
query :— 

“The widow of this distinguished man, who 
resides in Kensington, pronounces the name 
with the g soft, and with the ¢ sounded ”’ ; ; 
and your correspondent ante, p. 377, says :— 


““M.D.’s testimony at the second reference, 

on the evidence of Mrs. Walter Bagehot, should be 
conclusive.” 
But ts M.D.’s statement “on the evidence 
of Mrs. Walter Bagehot’’? Is it not merely 
M.D.’s statement of what his belief is ? 
As a connexion of the family, I dispute M.D.’s 
statement, and I have before me a letter 
from Mrs. Bagehot’s sister in which she 
says :— 

“*'We pronounce Bagehot as Badge-ott—not a 
soft g certainly, and not too pronounced an ott. 
My sister has two houses, Herds Hill, near Lang- 
port, a charming place, and 4, Melbury Road, 
Kensington, a detached house with garden.” 
But Mrs. Bagehot resides principally at 
Langport, not Kensington. In the interests 
of accuracy, I trust you will insert this. 

Hic Et UBIQUE. 

Reepham, Norfolk. 


INsEcTIvVoROUS PLANTs (11 S. x. 450).— 
The description of the sundew by Leo 
Grindon which is asked for will probably 
be that given in his ‘ Manchester Flora,’ 
1859, pp. 153-4, which is very remarkable, 
especially when compared with similar 
descriptions in other botanical works, in its 
perfectly accurate, and yet apparently free 
use of untechnical language. He refers 
also to his ‘Manchester Walks and Wild- 
Flowers,’ chap. x. CHARLES MADELEY. 

Warringtor. . 

[Miss Ina M. Roper and Mr. ARcHIBALD 
SPARKE also thanked for replies.] 


“* Bocuss ”’ (11 S. x. 367, 416, 454).—The 
meaning of ‘‘ boches ”’ is very likely ‘‘ round- 
heads, bullet - heads.” 'The reference to 
“‘boche ” in the patois of Marseilles reminds 
me that the game of bowls is called ‘‘ boccia ”’ 
in Italian. I have played it several times with 
friends from Bologna. The word means also 
“s bud,” “bottle,” “ alembic,” and “ blister,”’ 
evidently many things of globular shape. 
** Boccio,” on the other hand, means a 
“* swelling ’’ (the same as one of the meanings 
of “ botch ” in English). L. L. K. 





Scots GuaRDS: REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 
(11 8S. x. 447).—Your contributor in saying 
that ‘‘ no catalogue of military histories has 
ever been printed ”’ has evidently overlooked 
the excellent military catalogue issued by 
Francis Edwards, the bookseller of 83, High 
Street, Marylebone, W., in 1908. This 
catalogue runs to 648 closely printed pages. 
The recent Class List, No. 6, of the Bolton 
Public Libraries, on ‘Sociology,’ gives thir- 
teen pages on military history and science, 
mentioning 165 books; while ‘ The Records 
and Badges of the British Army,’ by H. M. 
Chichester and G. Burges-Short (Gale & 
Polden, 1900), gives a list of the published 
regimental histories under the various regi- 
ments. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


There is no regular history of the Scots 
Guards. Two or three companies were 
formed in Scotland under the command of 
the Earl of Linlithgow in 1660; these com- 
panies were added to from time to time, and 
in the earliest list of the Scots military 
establishment, dated 1678, we find them 
referred to as ‘“‘ His Majesties Foote Guard.” 
In 1713 the regiment received the title of the 
3rd Foot Guards. King William IV. gave 
them the title of ‘‘ Scots Fusilier Guards,” 
and Queen Victoria in 1877 was graciously 
pleased to restore to the regiment its ancient 
title of ‘‘Scots Guards.” Chichester and 
Burges-Short in their ‘ Records and Badges 
of the British Army’ give an excellent outline 
of the records of this regiment. 

James Clark, referred to in the note 
by Mrs. Corr, was not a Guardsman, but 
formerly a sergeant of the 2lst Regiment, 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers. It was of this, his 
own regiment, he wrote ‘ A Historical Record 
of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 1678-1885.’ 
The book was published by Banks & Co. of 
Edinburgh in the latter year (1885). This 
regiment was referred to in the Scots list of 
1678 as “'The Foote regiment commanded 
by ye Earle of Marre,” and must not be 
confounded= with the Scots Guards when 
they bore the title of Scots Fusilier Guards. 
‘The Royal Scots Fusiliers ’’ were formerly 
known as “the 21st (Royal North British 
Fusiliers) Regiment of Foot,” and under this 
title their ‘ Historical Record ’ was published 
by Parker for the War Office in 1849. 

Mrs. Cope is also wrong in stating that 
“no catalogue of military histories has ever 
been printed.’ The lists of official military 
books appearing with the advertisements in 
The Monthly Army List almost invariably 
contain the records and histories of the regi- 
ments issued by or for the Government. The 
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best bibliographical list of regimental history 
of which 1 know is that contained in ‘ 'The 
Records and Badges of the British Army,’ to 
which I have so frequently referred in your 
columns. 
G. Yarrow Barpock (Major). 
South Hackney, N.E. 


I believe I am right in saying that Mr. 
Andrew Ross, the learned Ross Herald, 
Edinburgh, is at work on a history of the 
Scots Guards. If it is as good as his ‘ Scottish 
Colours,’ it will be a first-rate piece of work, 
which regimental histories rarely are. 

By far the best bibliography of regimental 
histories I know is Mr. Francis Edwards’s 
‘Naval and Military Catalogue,’ June, 1907— 
August, 1908 (pp. 520). Mrs. Copr may like 
to know that an elaborate bibliography and 
iconography of the Gordon Highlanders will 
appear in my book, ‘ Territorial Soldiering 
in the North-East of Scotland, 1759-1814,’ 
to be published by the New Spalding Club, 
Aberdeen, in a few weeks. It deals also with 
the 81st, 89th, and 109th Regiments. 

J. M. Buttoca. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


MovurninGc LETTER-PAPER AND BULACK- 
BORDERED T1ITLE-Paces (4 8. iv. 390; 118. 
x. 371, 412, 454).—I have a black-bordered 
sermon the border of which is relieved by 
skulls, hour-glasses, bones, and, at the base, 
by a complete skeleton in ‘white. The 
title is :— 

‘A | cedars | sad and_ solemn | Fall. | De- 
livered in a Sermon at the Parish- | Church of 
Waltham Abbey in Essex. | By Thomas Reeve, 
D.D. | Preacher of Gods Word there. | At the 
tuneral of James late Earl of Carlisle | [Two 
texts.] London, | Printed for William Grantham, 
at the black Bear in St Pauls | Church-yard, near 
the little North-door, 1661.’’ (Pp. viii, 47.) 

I think the above must be an early 
specimen of this black-edged style for 
funeral sermons or literature connected 
with mourning. The sermon preached by 
R. Vines at the funeral of Robert, Earl of 
Essex, in Westminster Abbey, on 22 Oct., 
1646, has on its title only the ornamental 
edging usual at that date. This is to be 
seen on London-printed pamphlets in great 
variety. 

In Mr. Almack’s ‘ Bibliography of Eixov 
BaovAck), 1649,’ there is no evidence of a 
single edition being black-bordered. One 
would therefore conclude that this fashion 
began either in the interregnum or imme- 
diately after, and became common soon 
after 1700. <A very effective design for a 
border of flowers on a black ground is to be 





seen on the title of ‘The Epistles and 
Gospelles with a brief Postyll upon the 
same from Trinitie Sonday tyll Advent,’ 
printed in 1540 by “‘ Richarde Bankes.” Of 
course there is no suspicion of mourning in 
this. Did the fashion ever prevail on the 
Continent ? I do not remember to have 
seen an instance. C. DEEDES. 
Chichester. 


An equally early specimen to that quoted 
by Mr. R. Austin is Dr. Anthony Walker’s 

‘** Eureka, Eureka ; The virtuous woman found 
....in a Sermon at the Funeral of....Mary 
Countess Dowager of Warwick....London: 
Nathaniel Ranew at the King’s Arms in Saint 
Paul’s Church Yard. 1678.” 12mo. 
The title is bordered with a thick black rule. 

Won. JAGGARD. 
Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


I possess “ England’s black Tribunall. 
London, Printed for J. Playford. 1660.” 
The second part, containing the dying 
speeches of the nobility and gentry, has a 
very thick black border round the title-page. 
It may be noted that Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music’ says that from 1651 Playford’s 
‘* publications were entirely musical.”’ Mani- 
festly an error. 

Witi1am H. CumMIncs. 


I have three examples of funeral sermons 
with black borders in my possession, the 
earliest being dated 1673 (five years prior 
to the earliest one mentioned ante, p. 454), 
particulars of which I append :— 


1. ‘*Leez Lachrymans | Sive | Comitis Warwici 
Justa | A! Sermon | delivered at the Funeral of 
the | Right Honourable | Charles | Earl of War- 
wick, Baron | Rich of Leez | who being the Fourth 
Earl of his family | and last of the Direct Line: 
Dyed at his Mansion | House of Leez le Rich, in 
the County of Essex, | August 24, 1673, in the 
58th year of his age. | And was Solemnly Interr’d 
amongst his Ancestors (in | their Vault) at Felsted 
adjacent, the 9 of saree E Seno © fen A Bg 
Anthony Walker D.D. Rector of Fyfeild in t sf 
same County, and one of His Majesties Chap- 
lains. | London, Printed by Tho. Milbourn, for 
Dorman | Newman, at the King’s Armes in the 
Poultry. 1673.” 

2. “The | Virtuous Woman j Found: | Her Loss 
bewayl’d | and | Character | Exemplified | in a| 
Sermon | Preach’t at Felsted | in Essex, | At the 
Funeral of the most Excel- | lent and Religious 
Lady, the Right Ho-|nourable Mary Countess 
Dowager of | Warwick. | By Anthony Walker 
D.D. Rector of | Fyfield in the said County. | To 
which are annexed some of her oe ships 
pious & useful Meditations. | The Second Edition 
Corrected. | London Printed for Nathanael | 
Ranew at the King’s-Arms in St. Paul’s | Church- 
Yard. 1680.” 

(The first edition, also with black border, was 
issued in 1678.) 
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3. **A | Sermon | Preached at the | Funeral | of 
the | Right Honourable | the | Lady Margaret 
Mainard, | at | Little Easton in Essex | On the 
30 of June 1682. | By Tho. Ken, D.D. one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains | in ordinary. | London. | 
Printed for Joanna Brome, at the Sign of the | Gun 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard; And William Clarke | 
Bookseller in Winchester MDCLXXXII.” 

The last page of this sermon is completely 
blacked out, in addition to being black- 
bordered on the title-page. 

STEPHEN J. BARNs. 

Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


PrRzEMYSL: LANGUAGE OF GALICIA (11 8. 
x. 410, 456).—1. Przemysl.—The rz, as a 
rule, is pronounced like the French 7 in jour, 
but after p, k, t, it sounds like the English sh. 
The Polish y sounds like the English y in 
funny (but before vowels it sounds like the y 
in yet). The Polish e is always pronounced 
like that in edition. The & is, I understand, 
peculiar to the Polish language and to those 
formed under its influence, e.g., the Ruthe- 
nian language. It should be pronounced as a 
soft s, between s and sh, and requires, like 
the English th, some practice. But for this 
sound, for which, in the case of foreigners, 
sh will do quite well, the word Przemysl, 
pronounced Pshemyshl, without dropping 
the P, with the accent on the e, and only 
slightly marking the 7, should not present to 
Englishmen any difficulties, and such pro- 
nunciation will be quite correct. The accu- 
mulation of sounds suggested by a Bohemian 
friend to one of your contributors no Pole, 
I am afraid, would be able to master. 

2. The population of Galicia consisted in 
1910, when it was over 8,300,000 (I am 
quoting from memory, therefore am open 
to slight corrections), of about 56 per cent 
Polish - speaking, and about 42 per cent 
Ruthenian-speaking people. In many dis- 
tricts of Eastern Galicia, as well as in the 
whole of Western Galicia, the Poles were in 
the majority. Lwéw (pron. Lvooff) num- 
bered more than 200,000, about 80 per cent 
of whom were Polish- speaking (of their 
number about 52 per cent Roman Catholics, 
about 27 per cent Jews, the rest being 
Protestants and Greek Catholics), about 
15 per cent Ruthenian -speaking (almost 
exclusively Greek Catholics), &c. 

3. The Ruthenian language is considered 
by the Russians a dialect ; but the Ruthe- 
nians, not only in Galicia, but also in 
Southern Russia, mostly consider themselves 
a separate nation {so-called Ukraintsy). In 
this language is being published a good 





number of scientific publications—some of 
them are in the British Museum ; they have | 


also a pretty numerous literature. Those of 
the Ruthenians who accept Russian as their 
literary language—or, indeed, consider them- 
selves Russians—are, at any rate in Galicia, 
only a few per cent. The Ruthenian 
grammar, as well as the vocabulary and 
pronunciation, differ in many respects from 
Russian; e¢.g., the Russian and Polish g is 
almost alwaysh; the o sounds always as 
in Polish, ¢.e., like the English aw in awful ; 
the Polish and Russian o is often replaced by 
an 7, eg.,in kon, horse, which is kin in 
Ruthenian. The accent and the forms of 
nouns, verbs, &c., are, to a large extent, 


different, Lupwik EHRLICH, 
Dr. Jur. Lwéw. 
‘* EPHESIANS’: A SHAKESPEARIAN TERM 


(11 8. x. 450).—Dr. Brewer in ‘ Phrase and 
Fable ’ suggests 

‘fa jovial companion; a thief; a roysterer. A 
pun on the verb to pheese—A-pheeze-ian. Pheeze 
is to flatter. ‘It is thine host, thine Ephesian, 
calls’ (* Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. v.).”’ 

In his ‘ Reader’s Handbook’ Dr. Brewer 
says that Malone suggests that the word is a 
pun on pheese (‘‘ to chastise or pay one tit 
for tat’’),and means ‘‘ quarrelsome fellows.” 

Wo. H. Pret, 


According to a popular explanation, 
**Ephesian,” in the sense of a jovial com- 
panion, is from the verb “ pheese” or 
** pheeze,”” which Halliwell in the ‘ Archaic 
Dictionary’ renders ‘‘ to beat, to chastise, 
to humble”; also,‘‘ to pay a person off for 
an injury.” From this “ pheese’’ comes 
“* A-pheese-ian,” from which it is an easy 
step to ‘‘Ephesian.” See ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ IT. iii. 219, ‘‘ An a’ be proud with 
me, I'll pheeze his pride.”’ 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


Dipo’s PurcuHasE oF LAND (11 S. ix. 47, 
353, 474; x. 430).—I think that the Indian 
legend quoted at the third reference is 
referred to in ‘Kehama’; but, if I remember 
rightly, the. poet represents Bali, or Baby, 
not as a demon, but as a great rajah like 
Kehama, though without the latter’s wicked- 
ness. 

I remember reading a story (doubtless 
fiction) that Sir Edward Coke bought so 
much land in Norfolk that fear was aroused 
in high quarters lest his influence should 
become excessive, and he received a hint 
to cease ‘his purchases. Thereupon he 
asked and received permission to buy one 
more acre, and bought Castle Acre. 

G. H. Wuite. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 
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“Tarts” (11 S. x. 449).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. J. J. FREEMAN has appa- 
rently not looked up the passage in my 
latest edition of Byron’s works, as he will 
there find what I believe to be a correct 
explanation. It was a common joke a 
hundred years ago to say that a book would 
soon find its way to the butterman or the 
pastrycook to wrap up his wares. 

JOHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


To make sense the next line must be 
added to the one quoted :— 
Behold !—ye tarts ! one moment spare the text,— 
Hayley’s last work, and worst,—until his next. 
Byron implies that very soon Hayley’s 
last work will be sold to the confectioners, 
and asks the tarts about to be wrapped in 
its leaves to spare it one moment. Cf. :— 
** Some of the well-puffed fashionable novels of 


eighteen hundred and twenty-nine hold the 
pastry of eighteen hundred and thirty; and 
others, which are now extolled in language 


almost too high-flown for the merits of Don 
Quixote, will, we have no doubt, line the 
trunks of eighteen hundred and thirty one.”— 
Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on Robert Montgomery.’ 
Also 

F. Is praise an evil? Is there to be found 
One so indifferent to its soothing sound 
As not to wish hereafter to be known, 
And make a long futurity his own ; 

Rather than : 
P. —With ’Squire Jerningham descend 
To pastrycooks and moths, “ and there an end!” 

Gifford’s ‘ Baviad.’ 
It is interesting to note that Byron in his 
satire mentions Gifford several times, and 
always with commendation. 
Davip SALMON. 





Swansea. 


Lorp: Use oF THE TITLE WITHOUT 
TERRITORIAL ADDITION (11 S. x. 448).—Mr. 
THORNTON quotes only the abbreviated style 
of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener. The 
full titles are Earl Roberts of Kandahar, 
Pretoria, and Waterford; and Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum. 

The practice of bestowing upon dis- 
tinguished soldiers and sailors titles which 
combine their family surname with the 
scenes of their victories is, of course, of 
long standing. I do not know of any 
peerages of England or the United King- 
dom which carry a title repeating the 
peer’s surname without a territorial or 
topographic addition. The disappearance 
from the surname of the possessive prefix 
“de” frequently masks its _ territorial 
origin; eg., the case of the Barony of 
Stourton (the oldest surviving barony created 





by letters patent). The present Lord 
Mowbray, Segrave, and Stourton’s family 
name is now Stourton, but was formerly 
written ‘‘ de Stourton.” 

In the Scottish peerage it is sometimes. 
difficult to trace to a territorial origin the 
titles conferred on peers when these are 
synonymous with the family surname ; but 
even in obscure cases, such as the ancient 
baronies of Sempill and Sinclair (St. Clair), 
the surname almost certainly originated in 
the possession of land either in Britain or on 
the Continent. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. : 


**In the eleventh year of his reign Richard IT. 
created by letters patent John Beauchamp, Lord 
de Beauchamp and Baron of Kydderminster.. 
The grant rested wholly on the grace and favour 
of the Crown, and was a personal reward for 
services rendered. Here there is a _ barony 
entirely a personal dignity and quite uncon- 
nected with land.” —‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
art. ‘ Peerage.’ 

This would appear to be the first instance of 
a surname being used as a peerage title. 

“Rules or considerations as generally applied’ 

to the selection of Peerages.—Every peer must be: 
described in his patent as of (somewhere), 
usually the principal seat of the recipient, or some- 
place with which he has definite connection. A 
surname may, if desired, always be adopted as a 
title.””—‘ Debrett’s Peerage.’ 
Hence the territorial designation doc not 
necessarily imply the possession of land, 
but rather a place of abode. In some peer- 
ages conferred for naval or military services,. 
the surname being used for the title, the 
recipient is described as of a place where he- 
has become famous. 

In recent creations the name of a wife’s 
family accounts for the title of ‘‘ Selby,” 
that of an ancestor for ‘“‘ Sydenham,” and 
political connexion with a town for “ Read- 


ing.”’ J. D.C. 





“« PLraToon ”’ (11 S. x. 447).—The original! 
military significance of this newly revived 
word was a small body of soldiers formed 
up in hollow square, or square horseshoe 
formation. It now means a regular or 
irregular number of trained men, such as a 
firing unit, generally less than a company. 
Up to recent years a body of recruits in 
training was termed a “squad,” hence 
“awkward squad.” The word “squad ”’ is 
now dismissed from use in favour of the 
term ‘“‘section.”? Fuller information on: 
** platoons ”’ will be found in the War Office: 
manual of ‘ Infantry Tra‘ning, 1914.’ 

Wm. JAGGARD: 

Stratford-on-Avon.. 
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This word is not in the least likely 
to becomes obsolete. The numbers and 
distribution given anie, p. 447, are not 
quite correct. A platoon consists of four 
sections, and there are from two to four 
platoons to a company. Four companies 
make a battalion, and four battalions a 
brigade. A battalion consists of from eight 
to sixteen platoons, which are numbered 
consecutively. 

The Central Association Volunteer Train- 
ing Corps are organizing in some instances on 
the basis of eighteen men to a section. This, 
at full strength, gives 1,152 men to a volun- 
teer battalion, apart from supernumeraries, 
7.e., platoon and higher officers. A. A. 


According to the new drill book, ‘ Infantry 
Training, 1914,’ a company consists of four 
platoons, and a platoon of four sections ; but 
in practice there may be fewer in each case. 
I understand that the revival of the platoon 
in the British Army was a consequence of the 
entente cordiale, the object being to assimilate 
the organization to that of the French Army. 

A. Mortey DaAvIEs. 


** CORDWAINER ”’ (11 8S. x. 247, 296, 334, 
375, 393, 435)—On looking through the 
first hundred pages of the Poll-Book for 
the County of York, 20 May-5 June, 
1807, I find ‘‘ Cordwainer ”’ as the descrip- 
tion of 87 of the freeholders who voted, as 
against 18 described as ‘‘ Shoemakers.”’ 
‘“*Cordiner,’”’ as a surname, occurs twice 
within the same limit, which is something 
less than a quarter of the volume. In 
1795 was published in London ‘‘ Remark- 
able Ruins and Romantic Prospects of 
North Britain, by Charles Cordiner, of 
Banff.” W. B. H. 


CLOCKS AND CLOCKMAKERS (11 S. x. 310, 
354, 458).—Mr. RoLtanp AvsTIN would save 
a constant reader of ‘N. & Q.’ some little 
trouble and delay if he would be obliging 
enough to summarize what Britton, and 
Cescinsky and Webster, say as to “ Act of 
Parliament clocks.” A query (unanswered) 
about them was inserted ante, p. 130, 
signed Sr. SwirHrn. 


*“Goat-Money” (11 S. x. 450).—In 
connexion with the use of the word ‘“‘ goal,’ 
I should like to say that in the use of many 
persons the words ‘‘ goal ” and “‘ gaol ”’ were 
synonymous, meaning one and the same 
thing. It was customary to say of a “‘ne’er- 
do-well’’: ‘‘ Ay! leave him alone, hey ’ll 
find his own goal ”—meaning jail. 

THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 





Motes on Books. 


Shakespeare’s Environment. By Mrs. ©. C. 
Stopes. (Bell & Sons, 7s. 6d.) 


THERE have been many minor discoveries about 
Shakespeare of late years to reward the tireless 
zeal of the searchers of records, and, as this book 
and others we could name bear witness, Mrs. 
Stopes has had her share of ‘ good hunting ” 
like the rest. In this volume of collected papers 
some, like that on ‘ Early Piccadilly,’ are but 
remotely connected with the theme indicated by 
the book’s title, but all illustrate some phase of 
Tudor or Stuart life, from Court fools and learned 
ladies—for like her predecessor Mrs. Ann Merrick, 
who flourished in 1638, Mrs. Stopes unites to 
“the Study of Shakespeare’’ that of ‘the 
History of Women ’”’—to the literary expenses 
of Westminster churchwardens, or the scholarly 
library of a Warwickshire curate. From a Shake- 
spearian point of view, perhaps the most inter- 
esting fresh details are those which concern two 
indifferent business men, the poet’s father and 
uncle—John, the ‘‘ merry cheeked,’”’ and Henry 
Shakespeare. The latter seems to have been am 
impracticable man who was frequently at logger- 
heads with the authorities, lay and ecclesiastical : 
in 1574 he was fined 3s. 4d. for drawing blood to 
Edward Cornwell’s injury and against the Queen’s 
peace; ir 1581 he was excommunicated for 
contumacious refusal to pay tithe. He lived in 
debt, and in debt he died, and there is a miserable. 
incident recorded of an importunate creditor. 
seizing the oxen on the farm when Henry Shake-. 
speare had been dead scarce two hours. John, 
Shakespeare fared rather better than his brother, 
mainly, perhaps, because he had a son to stand by- 
him ; but he also could not keep on the fair-weather- 
side of the law—Mrs. Stopes has discovered in 
the Coram Rege rolls entries showing that on 
one occasion he made himself liable to fines amount- 
ing to 40l.; he was in constant financial distress, 
and a perpetual and blundering litigant. His 
relatives by marriage, though, were careful and 
moneyed folk who lent money on good security, and 
laid up house to house and field to field. They 
were shrewd, too, and in the affair of the mortgage 
of Asbies, the Lamberts contrived to get the 
better of the Shakespeares at law, even though 
Mrs. Stopes thinks that William (no mean lawyer, 
say|Baconians) ‘‘ probably instructed the attorneys 
and did all the formal duties of a complainant.” 
The Shakespeares appear to have been an 
early-dying family, and in the paper about 
Gilbert, son of John, a very good case is made 
out against the tradition—Mrs. Stopes is always 
a sworn foe of tradition—that one of the poet’s 
brothers lived to extreme old age. It seems quite 
probable that Halliwell-Phillipps mistook the name 
of Shepheard for Shakespeare in the Haber- 
dashers’ books, and that the Stratford burial 
entry of 1612 does refer to this brother, though the 
significance of ‘‘ adolescens ”’ in parish clerk’s or 
curate’s Latin passes the wit of man to discover. 
As for the poet’s own “ over-early ’’ death, Mrs. 
Stopes’s implication that it was in any way con- 
nected with ‘‘the unhealthy spring damps of 
1616 ”’ strikes us as disingenuous. Equally void 
of evidence, too, is the notion that Anne Hatha- _ 
way was a delicate woman, and handed on her. 
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delicacy to her descendants. Nor can we endure 
to think that Southampton gave Shakespeare 
“*more or less good advice’ on divers matters, 
including “‘ versification.” Did Dante learn from 
Can Grande the potentialities of the terza rima ? 

But if we differ sharply from Mrs. Stopes on 
many points of controversy, these differences 
have not checked our admiration of her learning 
and industry. May she long continue her career 
of discovery! We note that she has a grievance 
against Prof. Wallace, in which respect she does 
not stand alone. 


A Concise Bibliography of the History, Topo- 
graphy, and Institutions of the Shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Kincardine. By James_ Fowler 
Kellas Johnstone. (Aberdeen, printed for the 
University.) 

THE compiler of this work deserves congratulation. 

Limiting his scope to the subjects mentioned in 

the title, he has brought together, and arranged 

in clear and convenient order, a mass of very 
various material which, as presented here, will 
undoubtedly fulfil his intention, and greatly 
facilitate the labours of historians studying these 
particular topics. The city of Aberdeen is first 
dealt with under seven headings, of which some 
are subdivided, the first, ‘The Municipality,’ 
requiring seven such subsections. ‘ Periodical 

Literature ’ covers the highly interesting ‘ Aber- 

deen Almanac’ (to which a good note is appended), 

about a score of newspapers still current or 
defunct, and a motley array of magazines. 

Under fifteen other headings are ranged the 
publications connected with the three counties. 
The sixty pages comprised under ‘ Parochial 
Annals’ form, perhaps, the most valuable part 
of this, and should certainly not be overlooked 
by workers. ‘ Education,’ ‘ Dialects and Idioms,’ 
‘ Folk-Lore, &c.,’ ‘As Others See us,’ ‘ Guide- 
Books, Views, and Maps,’ serve to group other 
instructive articles. 

Several names familiar to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will be met with in these lists—none more fre- 
quently than that of our correspondent Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch, the range of whose work on the Gordons 
s here well illustrated. 


Britain’s Case against Germany. By Ramsay 

Muir. (Manchester University Press, 2s. net.) 
Pror. Murr in the Preface states that, despite the 
difficulty of maintaining an attitude of aloofness 
and impartiality during a great war, he has 
** honestly tried in this little book to see the facts 
plainly, and never to tamper with them.” His 
main purpose is to show that the great issue for 
which we are now fighting is ‘“‘no new thing,” 
but ‘the result of a poison which has been 
working in the European system for more than 
two centuries, and the chief source of that poison 
is Prussia.” ‘‘ The action of Germany in 1914 
is due to a theory of international politics which 
has taken possession of the minds of the German 
people since the middle of the nineteenth century,” 
the outcome of the traditional policy of the 
Prussian state during the last two hundred and 
fifty years. Prussia had to fight against a “ far 
nobler and more inspiring ideal, the ideal of 
the Germany of Goethe, of Stein, and of Dahl- 
mann, and only the dazzling success of the 
Prussian policy as pursued by Bismarck made 
possible its victory.” 





Prof. Muir gives a concise summary of the 
events of the past summer, and points out the 
strong contrast between the political theories of 
Prussia and the rest of Germany. He also sup- 
plies in detail particulars of the final attempt of 
England for the preservation of peace. The 
excellent Index is the work of Miss J. M. Potter. 
Germans would find this work instructive. 





Obituary. 


BERTRAM DOBELL. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. Bertram Dobell died 
on Monday last at the age of 72. His is a name 
familiar to every lover of literature, and in par- 
ticular to the lovers of by-ways, to those for whom 
an intimate realization of the past seems a more 
precious thing even than present literary creation 
—and again to those whose feeling for what is 
beautiful is much enhanced by their feeling for 
whatisrare. Mr. Dobell was of that tribe himself, 
possessing, in addition, no small measure of the 
poet’s gift, and also the mysterious gift or quality, 
or whatever one ought to call it, of being lucky. 

He was born at Battle, Sussex, on 9 Jan., 1842, 
and up to the age of 30 his life was a hard one, 
a severe struggle with poverty, and endurance 
in tasks both laborious and disagreeable. He 
began his career proper when he was at last able 
to found a small stationer’s shop in the Kentish 
Town Road. This modest business, whose final 
home is in Charing Cross Road, developed into 
a centre known to all book-lovers. 

_ Mr. Dobell was a great reader, spending five or 
six hours a day over books—chiefly over out-of- 
the-way things, in which his knowledge became 
remarkable. He had, however, besides a true and 
sensitive taste for great literature, which not only 
freed his recondite information from pedantry, but 
also enabled him to do valuable service in the 
world of letters. He was the friend of James 
Thomson, author of ‘ The City of Dreadful Night ’ ; 
his ‘ Sidelights on Charles Lamb’ form a real 
contribution to the history of Lamb; and his 
interest in the bibliography of Shelley showed 
itself in practical ways. But his greatest achieve- 
ment—and it is interesting as showing the acute- 
ness of his critical faculty, as well as his persistence 
and his luck—was the discovery of Thomas 
Traherne. Traherne’s poems were published with 
an Introduction by Mr. Dobell in 1906, and his 
prose two years later. This event, the importance 
of which was fully realized by bibliographers and 
men of letters at the time, is too recent to need 
further discussion here. 

Mr. Dobell was an occasional contributor to our 
columns, the last note he sent us being an account 
of Anna Trapnel’s ‘ Cry of a Stone,’ virtually the 
completion of an article contributed to our Ninth 
Series, which may serve as an instance of his 
ready flair in the matter of the assigning of 
authorship. 





Motices to Correspondents. 

ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub: 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Mr. J. 8. Upau.—Many thanks for t i 
anticipated ante, pp. 475, 477. ee ee 











